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\VaTerfal. n.f. [water and fall.] Cataract; eafeade. 

I have feen in the Indies iar greater waterfalls than thole 

°* N i us - T , , Raleigh. 

Not Laced.emon charms me more, 

Tlian high Albana’s airy walls. 

Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon. 

\V aterfowl. 71 .J. I*owl that live, or get their food in 
water. 

Waterfowiyn moft in that air, which is Iikcft water. Bacon. 

WaterfowlsSu ppjy the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 
■water, and numbers of them are found in illands, and in the 
,Tia ‘ n n ° ce ‘ in ‘ Hale’s Oi if n of Mankind. 

1-ifli and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and mudv flimy 
water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. ' Flayer. 

The ftomachs of waterfowl that live upon filh, arc hu¬ 
man. Arbufhnot on Aliments. 

v\ atergru el. n.f [water and gruel.] Food made with oat¬ 
meal and water. 

bor breaklaft milk, milk-pottags, watergrucl, and flum¬ 
mery', arc very fit to make for children. Locke. 

I he aliment ought to be flendcr, as watergrucl acidulated. 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

\V a teriness. 7 i. f. [from watery.] Humidity; moifturc. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 
weaknefs, waterynefs , and turgidity of the eyes. . Arbuthnot. 

\Va‘ terish. adj. [from water .J 

1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex¬ 
pected from the waterif matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dryden. 

2 . Moift; infipid. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterijh , others 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Wa'terishness. n.f [from waterif.] Thinnefs; refem- 
blancc of water, 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous Ante, or an acer¬ 
bity, which refemblcs the tartar of our humours, or wateri/h- 
71 C/S, which is like the ferofity of our blood. Flo.er. 

W a i erleaf. 7 i.J. A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifling ot one leaf, and cut into (cvcral legments: from 
the bottom part of the flower arifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, ihclofing feeds 
of the fame fliape as the vefleL Miller. 

Wa'terlilly. n.f. [nynsphaa, Ldt.] A plant. The cha¬ 
racters arc; the flower confifts of fcveral leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe ; out ot the flower cup arifes the poin¬ 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almoft globular fruit, con- 
lifting of many cells, filled with feeds, whteh are for the 
moft part oblong. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weedsj 
as waterlillies and bull-rulhcs. ” ' Walton s Angle. 

Wa'terman. n.f. [uater and man.] A ferryn?an; a boat¬ 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the watermen told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifonon Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the Ihore, 

Peniive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 

Wa'termark. n.f. [water and mark.] The utmoft limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and beads 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 

On th’ utmoft margin of the watermark. Drjden. 

W a'’ter melon, n. f. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is diftinguilhed from other cu- 
curbitaccous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. °° Miller. 

Wa'termil. n. f. Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frefh 

A'gufliing river of black gory blood. 

That drowned all the land whereon he flood r 

The ftream thereof would drive a water/nill. Fairy Qr/ren. 

T he picture may be fet forth with farm houfes and water- 
nulls. Peacha/n on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, crofted on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermills flood. Mortimer's Hujband-y. 

Wa'termint. n.f A plant. 

Wa'terradish. n.f. A fpecics of watcr-crcfles, which fee. 

Wa'terrat. n.f. A rat that makes holes in banks. 

There he land-rats and water-rats. Shakefpeare. 

Thcpikc is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or water-rat , or moufe. Wallon. 

Waterro'cket. n.f. A fpccies of watcr-erefles. 

Wa'tekviclet. n.J. [hottonia, Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almoft to the bottom : in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a cylin¬ 
drical fruit, in which are contained fpherical feeds. Miller. 
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Watcrfapphre is the occidental lafcphire • 
fo bright a blue, norTo hard as the oriental d “ 

Water with, n.f [water and with.] A olant 

1 i le vaterwitb of Jamaica growinV bn drv k*ri ■ 
woods, where no water is to be met°wirh its tn L % the 
into pieces two or three yards long, and he’d hA.u * f cut 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a°Unipid, fnnSff ^ <0 
frcflung water, or Cap, as gives nevv life tnT ’i 3 " rc ’ 
traveller or hunter. De,h , n /*l c doughty 

Wa'terwork. n.f. [water and work.] 

artificial fpouts of water; any hydraulick pllrma^^ 5 
Engines invented for mines and Waterworks often ft£: n * 
performance ^ifkins's MaW 

The French took from the Italians the firft plans’oftf' 
gardens, as well as waterworks. * * e 'r 

Wa’tery. 4 [from water.] *wfai. 

1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is a moft crude and water,. , 
ed, and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder!’fiT'* 
I he bile, by its laponaceous quality, mixeth the oily ami 
watery parts of the aliment together. Arbufhnot on d ,Z 

2. T afllefs; infipid; vapid; fpiritlcis. n ‘ l ”Ws. 

We’ll ufc this unwholefome humidity, this er ofs 

p Um pi„„ TJefiSZ 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as Tome J ' 

With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. 

3. Wet; abounding with water. 4 I 

When the big lip, and wat'ry eye 
Tell me, the riling ftorni is nigh : 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main, 

Deform’d by winds, and daih’d by rain. p,;. r 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her fire, th e wat'ry god, 

Roll’d from a iilver urn his cryftal flood. Dryden 

5. Confifting of water. ^ 

The uat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits ; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to lee fair Portia.' Shaicftcar- 

Thofc few efcap’d 

Famine, and anguifh, will at laft confume. 

Wand’ring that wat'ry defart. Milton's Par. Lof , b. xi. 

Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 

And wat'ry defarts. Dtyden's Indian Emperor. 

1 ogether to the Wat'ry camp they hafte. Dryden. 

Perhaps you’ll fay. 

That the attrafted uat'ry vapours rife 
From lakes and Teas, and fill the lower Ikies. Blackmon. 
Wa'ttle. n.f. [from uaghclcn, to fhake, German. Skinner. J 

1. I he barbs, or loofe red flelh that hangs below the cock’s bilL 

1 he loach is of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of 
wattcls like a barbel. IValton. 

T he barbel is fo called, by rcafon of his barb, or uiattels, 
at bis mouth, which is under his nole or chops. Walton. 

His comb and wattcls arc an ornament becoming his mar¬ 
tial fpirit. Adore's Antidote aguinjl Atbeifrr.. 

2. A hurdle. Ainjw. 

To Wa'ttle. v.a. [patelas, Saxon, twigs.] To bind with 

twigs; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 

Or found of paftoral reed with oaten flops. Milton. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled Handing. Mortimer's Hujbandy. 

WAVE. n.f. [prejc, Saxon; waegh, Dutch; vague, French.] 

X. Water raifed above the level of the furface; billow; water 
driven into inequalities. 

The fhore, that o’er his 7Ctft;f-worn bafis bow’d. Shakefp. 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill; 

But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 

Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will. Wilton. 

Amidft thefe toils fuececds the balmy night; 

Now hilling waters the quench’d guns reftore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight. 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the lilcnt fhore. Dryden. 

The nave behind impels the wave before. *APf? 

Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank fie lay 
Stretch’d forth, and’ panting in the funny ray. ^opo- 

2. Uncvehncfs; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glals of the prifins be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well pdlilhed, 
without thofe numbcrlefs waves , 01 curls, which ufuajh 
arife from farid-holes a little fmoothed in poliihinz with 
putty. Denton. 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play loofely ; to float. 

i may find 

Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. Dryarn. 

Meflaptis* helm , 

He laces on, and wears the waving creft. Dryden. 

i. f • 
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B. fohnfon's Catiline. 


1. 


2. 


, To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted, above the capitol, and now 
It naves unto us. 

To be in an unfcttled ftatc ; to fluftuate. 

They wave in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
way rclolved, what to think, fpcak, or w'rite, more than only 
that bccaufe they have taken it upon them, they mull be op- 
p lte Hooker , b. v. 

jjd n ot care whether he had their love or no, he 
uavd indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
j ;;un! Sbaicfp Coriolanus. 

To Wave. v.a. [from the noun.] 

To raife into inequalities of furface. 

He had a choufand nofes. 

Horns vvelk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare. 
To move loofely. 

They wav’d their fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles Milton. 

/Eneas wav'd his fatal fword 

Hi eh o’er his head. Dryden. 

HtTbeckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place w'herc he fat. Addifon. 

- To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below fhould wave one from a knock perpendicularly direfted 
from a body in the air above. Brown’s Vtdg. Errours. 

4. To beckon ; to direft by a waft or motion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. Shakefpeare. 

j, [Guefver , Fr. Skinner.] To put off. 

He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he fhould never live 
without. IVotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way; 

Some god defeended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden. 

6. To put afidefor the prefent. 

I have wav’d the fubjeft of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 
Since fhc her intcrcft for the nation’s wav'd , 

Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. Dryden. 
To Waver, v.n. [papian, Saxon.] 

1. To play to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glades, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofturc, that the Iris it projefted on the floor 
might not waver , I call on the fame floor another Iris, with 
another prifm, moving it to and fro. Boyle. 

The whitening fhower defeends, 

At firft then wavering. Thomfon's Winter. 

2. To be unfettled ; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc¬ 
tuate; not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the mifereant 
Perceived him to waver, \wak and frail, 

Whilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt. 

And hellifh anguifh did his foul aflail. Fairy ^icccn. 

Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. 

Thou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe thertifclves 
Into the trunks of men. 

Hold faft the faith without wavering. 

The wav’ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 
Faith as abfolutcly determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering , as our knowledge itfclf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Locke. 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther waver'd 
in the point of the facrament ? docs it follow that he really 
^ (° ■ _ Atterbury. 

They, who at this diftance from the firft rife of the go- 
fpel, after weighing the fevcral evidences of it, waver in their 
faith, would have waver’d, though they had feen the firft 
promulgers work wonders. Atterbwy. 

a'verer. n.f. [from waver.] One unfettlcd and irrefolute. 
Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; 

•In one refpeft I’ll thy afliftam be. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'vy. adj. [from wave.] 

1 . Rifing in waves. 

bor thee the ocean fmilcs, and fmooths her wavy breaft ; 
And heav’n itfclf with more ferene and purer light is bleft. 

p. . _ Dryden. 

R* Maying to and fro, as in undulations. 

Where full-ear’d fheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil fclcft 
For apples. Philips. 

her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 

^ et fleec >‘ ^ oc * cs her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

aw es, or waes. n.f. A word ufed by Spcnfer , according to 
the baxon pronunciation. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Heb. x. 


1. For waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 

2 . In the following paflage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 

Whilft they fly that gulfs devouring jaws. 

They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs wawes.Spenf 

To Wawl. v. n. [pa, grief, Saxon.] To cry ; to howl. 

The firft time that we fmell the air, 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare s K. Lear. 

WAX. n. f [psexe, Saxon ; wex, Danifli; wacks , Dutch.] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 

Wax confifts of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous tafte, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb. 

They give us food which may with neftar vie, 

And wax, that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and inccnfe. Stillin. 

While viiits fhall be paid on folemn days. 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 

So long my honour, name, and praife fhall live. Pope. 

2 . Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to fallen letters. 

We foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. More. 

3. A kind of concretion in the flefh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and man y wax- 
kernels about it. Wifcmnn's Surgery. 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion'd as they are ; ~i 

Unequal in their length, and wax’d with care, > 

They ftill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 3 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wox, waxed, part. paff. waxed, waxen. 
[peaxan, Saxon ; wacbfen, German.] 

X. To grow; to increale; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hufbandman in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill. 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child. 

2 . To pafs into any ftate; to become ; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 

Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cuftoins general have received them. Hooker-. 

Carelefs the man foon 1 vox, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen. 

Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shakefpeare. 

We will deftroy this place; becaufe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nourifhment is 
more cafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near. 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; 

Nor could he hold. “ Fairfax, b. ii. 

If I wax but cold in my defire. 

Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 


as their bleflings abound. 
Wa'xen. n.f. [from wax.] 
Sw 


Atterbury. 


Made of wax. 
iwarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey ftor’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

I can yet fhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. 

And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 

Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. 

Way. n.f. [pcej, Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 

1. The road in which one travels. 

I am amaz'd, and lofe my way. 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 

You cannot fee your way .— 

—I have no way, and therefore want no eyes : 

I ftumbled when I faw. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I o God’s eternal houfe direft the way, 

A broad and ample road. 

Flutt’ring the god, and weeping faid. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to ftray. 

And on thy bofom loft his way. 

2 . Broad road made for paflengers. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover l— 

—Both flile and gate, horfe-w/qy, and foot-path. 

3. A length of journey. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a huce 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon death 
to deliver him. L'Ejl range. 
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Shakefp. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 





































































































































































































































